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White House Urged to Revive Top Science Post 


Banished from the throne room 18 months ago by 
an Executive Order that said the President no longer 
required fulltime science advice, the elders of the 
scientific community have ever since been cogitating 
on how to get back in. In the normal cycle of presi- 
dential terms, there would be little urgency to this 
matter, since the current occupant of the White 
House has shown no disposition to reverse his deci- 
sion. But since Mr. Nixon's residency there is very 
likely to be terminated considerably before Jan. 20, 
1977, the elders have hastened forth with an 
elaborate explanation of why their profession 
should be formally restored to a position of influence 
at the highest level of government. 

Prepared by an ad hoc commitee under the 
auspices of the National Academy of Sciences, the 
case for science in the White House was issued last 
week under the title, Science and Technology in 
Presidential Policymaking—A Proposal. (56 pages, 
Printing and Publishing Office, National Academy of 
Sciences, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Nw., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20418.) The committee, chaired by James R. 
Killian Jr., White House science adviser under 
Eisenhower, takes no modest view of the past accom- 
plishments of scientists in the White House, nor does 
it take a timid view of the degree of influence they 
should be accorded when wisdom prevails and they 
are invited to return. One gets the impression, in 
fact, that the members have quaffed too many heroic 
myths of science and government and have forgotten 
that science and technology represent a relatively 
narrow slice of any president's concerns; further- 
more, this slice is so narrow that Lyndon Johnson 
virtually ignored the scientific presence in his White 
House, and Richard Nixon found it to be of such neg- 
ligible value that at first he ignored it, and then he 
finally sent it packing off to the political hinterlands 
of the Office of the Director of the National Science 
Foundation. 

Nevertheless, the report not only calls for the 
establishment, within the Executive Office of the 
President, of a Council for Science and Technology 
—more or less on the order of the demolished Office 
of Science and Technology—but it also‘‘lays great 
weight upon the establishment of the council within 
the inner domain of the President.”’ The chairman is 
to be not simply another expert around the White 
House, but is to be the co-equal of any staff member 
there. Moreover, the hope is expressed that the 
science adviser will be not merely an adviser to 


President, since ‘‘The most effective relationship 
between a President and a close adviser is personal 
in the deepest sense; something more than con- 
fidence and respect is then involved.” The study 
notes, of course, that a close personal relationship 
cannot be written into the statute that it recom- 
mends for setting up the Council for Science and 
Technology. ‘‘Legislation,”’ it observes, ‘‘can only 
provide institutional arrangements that facilitate and 
encourage such access. Beyond that,”’ it concedes, 

“there is little that can be usefully recommended.” 
The report, by and large, is a routine exercise in 
the often-played game of how science should be 
linked to political authority. (It is recommended, for 
(Continued on page 2.) 


In Brief 


The rapidly expanding Institute of Medicine of 
the National Academy of Sciences is moving part of 
its staff to one of the most celebrated sites in 
Washington: the Watergate offices formerly 
occupied by the Democratic National Committee. 
Though office space is in short supply in the capital, 
there had previously been no takers for the burgled 
quarters since the DNC moved out last year. 

John A. Love, who gave up the Colorado governor- 
ship for a brief and miserable tenure as Nixon's first 
energy czar, has been named president of Ideal 
Basic Industries, Inc., biggest cement firm in the US, 
which he joined in January as a senior vice president 
at $90,000 a year. 

EPA Administrator Russell E. Train has not abat- 
ed his attacks on the American Electric Power Insti- 
tute. Train, who has been assailing the Institute for 
what he describes as misleading ads about the 
energy crisis, recently lashed out again in response 
to an ad that contends that stack gas scrubbers are 
insufficiently developed to warrant industry in- 
vestment in them. “The issue now is not whether 
scrubbers are an available and feasible technolo- 
gy.” Train said. ‘They are. The issue is whether 
utilities will make the necessary efforts to make the 
technology work at individual locations. . .” 

Donald B. Tower acting director of the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Stroke, has 
been appointed director, succeeding Edward F. 
MacNichol, who left the post two years ago following 
some controversy over how much time he was 
spending at NIH. 
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Jackson Seeks DoD Veto on High-Technology Trade 


Senator Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.) has put an 
amendment into the military procurement bill which, 
if upheld in conference committee, will give the 
Department of Defense virtual veto power over high- 
technology deals with Communist countries. 

The amendment stems from Jackson's oft- 
repeated conviction that the Soviets are using 
American technology, acquired through normal 
commercial channels, to improve their military 
power. Its net effect will be to put the regulation of 
trade with the Soviet Union into the department 
which is least anxious to see such trade expanded. 

The clincher in the amendment is a provision 
which states that the Secretary of Defense may ‘‘dis- 
approve any request for the export of any goods or 
technology to any controlled (Communist) country if 
he determines that the export. . . .will significantly 
increase the military capability’ of the receiving 
country. And it gives DoD power to disapprove pretty 
well what it wants, because in making his deter- 
mination, the Secretary ‘‘shall take into account all 
potential end uses regardless of the end use in- 
dicated’’ by the potential exporter. 

The amendment could set the clock back to the 
cold war era, when DoD used its influence to pro- 
hibit sale of virtually everything to the Soviets, in- 
cluding such strategically significant items as 
brassieres and wigs. As Senator Walter Mondale 
(D-Minn.) put it during Senate debate on the amend- 
ment, “‘every time we wanted to sell something to the 
Soviet Union, persons in the Defense Department 
would object to that sale.” 

The amendment gives the President the right to 
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example, that the Council chairman should be a 
member of the Domestic Council, should attend 
meetings of the National Security Council, and 
should be closely involved with the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget in the budgetary process.) 
Where the report does break new ground is in its re- 
markably generous appraisal of the role that scien- 
tists can play in national affairs outside their fields 
of professional training. 

Taking off from the example of the generalist roles 
that lawyers have played in government, the report 
observes that, though lawyers may have originally 
made their mark as specialists, they are recognized 
‘to be in a broader sense a member of a profession 
with an analytical approach to a broad range of 
human endeavor,” and their counsel is therefore 
welcomed. 

“The lawyer,” the report continues, ‘‘has been 
given that recognition for centuries, the economist 
for decades, the engineer upon occasion. To make a 
similar claim for the scientist and the technologist is 
perhaps more recent and may appear more sur- 


override decisions of his Secretary of Defense, but 
even that power was diluted by another amendment 
proposed by Senator Richard Schweiker (R-Pa.) 
which requires the President to notify Congress 
whenever he does so. 

Exports to controlled countries are at present 
screened by the Office of Export Administration 
(OEA) in the Commerce Department, which holds 
weekly meetings at which DoD is represented along 
with the State Department, CIA, AEC and NASA. 
Jackson’s amendment would make this committee 
subservient to the Secretary of Defense. Exports ap- 
proved by OEA are then further considered by a 
NATO committee called the Coordinating Committee 
on East-West Trade (COCOM), which maintains a list 
of articles whose sale to Communist countries is 
forbidden. 

Jackson’s amendment even gives the Secretary of 
Defense power to “disagree, on behalf of the United 
States to any modification of the so-called COCOM 
international lists’’ if he believes that the modifica- 
tion ‘would likely result in a significant increase in 
the military capability of any controlled country.” 

The amendment is unencumbered by any defini- 
tion of the term “significant increase in military 
capability’’ and so DoD is presumably free to inter- 
pret the term to include the sale of items which have 
little military value in themselves, but whose pur- 
chase by the Soviets would free research resources 
for military uses. 

Not surprisingly, the amendment has met with 
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prising. But this report does make that claim, and we 
believe it to be fully warranted. Of course, whatever 
the specialist’s field, his capacity to advise the 
makers of high policies depends not only on his 
experience and training but also, most crucially, on 
his personal qualities of intelligence, wisdom, judg- 
ment, humanity, and perspective.” 

With a covering letter from Academy President 
Philip Handler, the report is addressed to the Presi- 
dent, though there is nary a member left on the 
White House staff who is interested in the abstruse 
subject of presidential science advice. It is also ad- 
dressed to the House and Senate, both of which have 
been stirring with some interest in the subject, as 
was manifested last month when the House Science 
and Astronautics Committee resumed a long series 
of occasional hearings on Federal Policy, Plans, and 
Organization for Science and Technology. One of the 
witnesses was Senator Kennedy, who expressed 
doubt about the effectiveness of the present system 
of advising the White House from within NSF, 
though he took the position that it’s still too early to 
tell whether it can work. 
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Proxmire Assails Academy on Nutrition Standards 


Although the National Academy of Sciences is ac- 
customed to charges that the advice it gives to the 
government is sometimes tainted by conflicts of in- 
terest, the latest such accusation has stirred up con- 
siderable displeasure in that august institution. 

The accusation was made by Senator William 
Proxmire (D-Wisc.), who claimed in a Senate speech 
that the Academy's Food and Nutrition Board (FNB) 
is ‘both the creature of the food industry and 
heavily financed by the food industry.” The Board, 
Proxmire stated, ‘‘represents one of the most scan- 
dalous conflicts of interest in the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

The immediate cause of Proxmire’s remarks is a 
set of recommendations made by the FNB for daily 
intake of vitamins and minerals needed by the 
average person for good nutrition. The recommenda- 
tions—so-called Recommended Daily Allowances 
(RDA’s)—are used as the basis of nutritional stand- 
ards promulgated by the FDA. 

According to Proxmire, “It is the narrow 
economic interest of the (food) industry to establish 
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opposition from Commerce, which will lose some of 
its power if the measure survives the rest of the 
Congressional process. According to a letter from 
Commerce Secretary Frederick Dent to Senate 
Majority leader Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.), par- 
ticularly offensive is the provision which gives DoD 
authority to veto modifications to the COCOM list. 
‘This could have a very damaging effect on US 
relations with COCOM,” Dent stated, adding that 
member countries ‘‘are likely to resent being subject 
to the judgments of the Department of Defense.” 

Maneuvering around committee jurisdictions, 
Jackson proposed his amendment ‘he day before the 
Senate Banking Committee was due to mark up a bill 
making amendments to the Export Control Act, after 
holding an exhaustive set of hearings on the matter. 
His action particularly upset Senator Adlai 
Stevenson (D.-Ill) whose subcommittee was handling 
the amendments, and Senator William Proxmire (D- 
Wisc), heir-apparent to chairmanship of the full 
Banking committee. Proxmire called Jackson's 
action “‘an insult, really, to the actions of the Banking 
Committee, and to the competence of the Banking 
Committee.”’ 

Be that as it may, the National Security Council is 
now sponsoring a review of high-technology trade 
with the Soviet Union. According to Jackson, NSC has 
come to the conclusion that the control system is full 
of loopholes, and that there is a much larger flow of 
military-related technology to the Soviets than 
previously suspected. 

The preliminary conclusions were thoughtfully 
leaked to Jackson to give him a hand in getting his 
amendment approved.—CN 


low official RDA's because the lower the RDA's the 
more nutritional their food products appear,”’ and 
the FNB has obliged by suggesting RDA’s at “‘ante- 
diluvian levels.”’ 

Proxmire’s charges have drawn a vituperative 
response from the chairman of the committee which 
draws up the RDA’s, Alfred E. Harper, chairman of 
the Department of Nutritional Sciences at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and, incidentally, one of Proxmire’s 
constituents. Harper accused the Senator of 
‘“‘demagoguery and deception”’ in a letter, and told 
him that “‘it is reminiscent of the dark ages when the 
emotional reactions of those in positions of authority 
are substituted for reason and logic in judging the 
validity of the conclusions of scientific studies.” 

What has particularly upset Harper and other 
members of the FNB is that Proxmire used a number 
of false comparisons in order to bolster his accusa- 
tion that the RDA’s are set ridiculously low. 


According to Proxmire, there ‘‘are a dozen or 
more reasons why the so-called recommended daily 
allowance is a capricious, unscientific and illogical 
standard,’ but the reason he highlighted in his 
Senate speech is that the RDA’s have ‘‘fluctuated 
capriciously”’ over the past decade. He cited six dif- 
ferent lists of RDA’s published between 1964 and 
1974 in which values for individual vitamins and 
mineral fluctuated by between 20 and 700 per cent. 

On closer examination, however, it can be seen 
that Proxmire was comparing RDA’s proposed by 
the FNB with upper limits set by the Food and Drug 
Administration (essentially 150 per cent of RDA's) 
and with a set of recommendations offered in 
testimony gien by a former chairman of the 
Academy’s committee on dietary allowances. 

The basis for Proxmire’s interest in the matter is 
that he is at present engaged in battle with the FDA 
over controls that the federal government is trying to 
place on the sale of vitamins and minerals. 
Proxmire, who believes that FDA has no authority to 
control the sale and promotion of harmless dietary 
supplements, has sponsored a Senate bill which will 
keep FDA’s hands off the health food industry. It’s 
easy to see where Harper stands on that issue, for in 
his letter to Proxmire he suggested that the 
promotion of the unnecessary use of food supple- 
ments “‘bilks the American people of $500 million to 
$1 billion per year.” 

As for Proxmire’s charges that members of he 
FNB are financed by the food industry, Harper 
claimed that the committee which prepared the RDA 
recommendations ‘‘did not include representatives 
from the food or any other industry.’’ However, 
Proxmire contends that “the Board’s Industry 
Liaison Panels include breakfast food companies, 
candymakers, softdrink producers, baking firms, 
and chemical corporations.” 
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Doubts Raised about Middle East Nuclear Deal 


The realization is growing that the President's 
nuclear promiscuity in the Middle East is a perilous 
undertaking more likely to produce tragic mischief 
than electric power. But though opposition to 
equipping Egypt and Israel with American power 
reactors is mounting, the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
is so written that there is little chance of turning 
Congressional doubts into a rejection of the plan. 

The law governing international transfer of 
civilian nuclear technology and materials provides 
so slim a base for direct Congressional involvement 
that over the past two decades the US has entered 
into 29 bilateral agreements without Congress taking 
much notice. All that is required for closing a deal 
with another country is for the President to notify 
the Congress that an agreement has been negotiated 
by the State Department and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Thirty days must elapse before the 
agreement takes effect, but there is no explicit 
provision in the law for the Congress to express ap- 
proval or disapproval, and there has been no oc- 
casion on which it has done either. 

The main hope of aborting the Middle East deal 
lies in an attempt by Senator William Proxmire (D- 
Wisc.) to amend the Export Administration Act— 
which governs scarce and critical materials—so as 
to require a positive vote by Congress before nuclear 
materials may be sent abroad. However, with the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy (JCAE) as usual 
pushing hard for any measure that will boost the 
nuclear industry, and many congressmen wary of 
seeming to meddle with the precarious Middle East 
settlement, Proxmire’s chances are not considered 


very good. (As this issue went to press Proxmire 
withdrew his amendment following a surprise move 
by the JCAE to require Congressional approval of in- 
ternational nuclear transactions.) 

Against that background, it is difficult to muster 
political support for the many sound arguments that 
can be raised against the Nixon scheme. The Ad- 
ministration is yet to explain, for example, the 
economics of shipping atomic energy to a corner of 
the world that far and away ranks as the leading ex- 
porter of petroleum; nor has it demonstrated that 
the alternative of solar energy in that sunny region 
would not make better sense. And since both Israel 
and Egypt are deeply in debt from their years of 
strife and are both going further into debt for new 
arms, the wisdom of acquiring the most expensive 
form of power supply is also to be explained. 

As far as illicit diversion of nuclear materials is 
concerned, the AEC is producing its usual lullabies. 
The fuel, it points out, will be reprocessed in the US, 
thereby forestalling the possibility of diversion to 
military use. No account is taken of the possibility 
that someday one or both of the nuclear recipients 
may decide to do their own reprocessing, which, as 
the Indian example demonstrates, is well within the 
capability of a modest industrial power. 

The argument that the Soviets will provide 
nuclear assistance if we don’t is nonsense, since 
they never provided it to Egypt—except for a small 
research reactor—during the period of their closest 
relations, and if they aren’t going to let Israel have 
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Academy Says SGR Editor Doesn’t Get the Picture 


In an eruption of paranoia reminiscent of the 
Nixon White House, the National Academy of 
Sciences has refused to supply a university journal 
with a photo of NAS President Philip Handler 
because the photo was to accompany an article by 
SGR editor Daniel S. Greenberg. 

The article, concerning press and TV coverage 
of science, is to appear in the July/ August issue of 
the Columbia University Journalism Review, 
under the title, ‘‘Let’s Hear it for Science.’’ A 
request for a photo of Handler, several of whose 
public statements are quoted in the article, was 
sent to his office by a member of the Review staff. 
Refusal to supply the photo was stated in a reply 
that Howard J. Lewis, NAS director of informa- 
tion, wrote to Elie Abel, dean of the Graduate 
School of Journalism, which publishes the Review. 
The reply, a copy of which has been obtained by 


SGR, states: 

“Phil Handler’s secretary passed on to me a 
request from the Review for a photograph of Phil 
to illustrate an article by Dan Greenberg on 
‘Science and the Media.’ As you may know, 
Greenberg covers the Academy fairly regularly in 
his newsletter. His treatment of Phil in those 
pages has been, in my view, so offensive (except 
when the Academy has criticized some other part 
of the establishment) that I must decline the 
request. There are times when one’s obligation to 
the media conflicts with a respect for personal 
dignity, and this is one of them. © 

“Greenberg is unquestionably a key figure in 
the journalism of science and public affairs. It is 
unfortunate that he so dominates that sparse 
terrain, many mistake him to have a central 
view,” Lewis’ letter concluded. 
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N. Vietnamese Suddenly Cancel SIPI Aid Mission 


Plans to establish a research institute for 
agricultural botany in North Vietnam, with dona- 
tions of money, equipment and books from Ameri- 
can scientists, have been thrown into confusion 
by the North Vietnamese who, after being initially 
enthusiastic about the project, abruptly cancelled 
a visit from two US botanists in April and have 
maintained silence ever since. 

The institute, which is planned by a special 
task force of the Scientists’ Institute for Public In- 
formation (SIPI) as a means of helping North Viet- 
namese agriculture recover from the effects of US 
air attacks, was launched last year with an ap- 
peal for money, books and equipment from the US 
scientific community (SGR Vol III, No. 2). 

The appeal produced a good response and ar- 
rangements were made for two botanists, Arthur 
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Russian Jews without a hassle, they surely aren’t 
going to let them have Russian reactors in any Cir- 
cumstance. 

The role that the French might play in disseminat- 
ing nuclear power to the Arab lands is not certain, 
since France has oftened bargained its technical 
prowess for military and economic advantage— 
and she badly needs longterm oil commitments. But 
with a new government that has at least pledged 
itself to closer relations with the US, France might 
have been willing to abstain if the US had. But now, 
according to reports, she is dickering with Iran on 
an exchange of nuclear plants for oil, and if there 
ever was a chance of arguing her out of such a deal, 
it was surely washed away by Nixon’s announce- 
ment of US intentions. 

And then there is the issue of suicidal terrorist 
activities aimed, not at a bomb, but at snatching sup- 
plies of lethal plutonium in transit or from a nuclear 
plant. As has been amply demonstrated in the 
Middle East in recent years, desperation politics 
there leads to tactics that raise serious doubts about 
the effectiveness of any security measures. The 
operating nuclear plants and associated transporta- 
tion systems will employ thousands of persons, and 
what is to guarantee that they will all be loyal 
workers dedicated to following rules written at AEC 
headquarters in Germantown, Md.? 

Finally, there is a little-noted and amusing irony in 
connection with the oft-made assertion that Israel, 
being a quasi-nuclear power already, has demon- 
strated it can be trusted, whereas the Egyptians 
have yet to demonstrate their behavior with things 
atomic. That all may be so, but, for what it’s worth, 
let it be noted that Egypt is a party to the nuclear 
non-proliferation treaty, whereas Israel has 
declined to sign it.—DSG 


Galston of Yale and Arthur Westing of Windham 
College, Vermont, to visit Hanoi in April to help 
set up the institute. But on April 19, SIPI received 
the following cable froia its North Vietnamese 
contacts: 

‘Due to special situation please postpone 
doctors Galstons and Westings visit to Vietnam. 
We will advise later of a favorable time.” 

Nothing further has been heard from the North 
Vietnamese, and neither Galston nor Westing 
knows what the “special situation’’ was and they 
are at a loss to explain the ensuing silence. 
Galston speculates, however, that the reason may 
be the military situation in the South, the US 
failure to cut off military support to the Thieu 
regime, or simply that Galston made a visit to 
Israel at a time when the North Vietnamese were 
reportedly aiding the Syrians. 

In any case, the notification to postpone the 
visit was so abrupt that had it come only a few 
hours later, both Galston and Westing would have 
been on their way. Galston was in Israel at the 
time, and Westing would, in fact, already have 
been on a flight if he had not been delayed by 
adverse reactions to vaccinations he had re- 
ceived. 

SIPI is not at all clear what to do next, but last 
week letters were sent to Hanoi requesting an ex- 
planation, and the matter will be reviewed in 
September. Galston, who expressed great dis- 
appointment over the affair, says that ‘‘we would 
still like to help and we feel that it’s a valid 
cause.” 


In Print 


Listed are recent publications of more than 
routine interest. 

National Patterns of R&D Resources, Funds and 
Manpower in the United States, 1953-1974, latest in 
NSF annual series covering the federal government, 
industry, academe, and non-profit institutions; 
reports that R&D spending for 1974 will total $32 
billion, up five percent from last year, but down two 
percent in purchasing power; federal agencies paid 
for 53 percent of the nation’s total R&D expendi- 
tures, 60 percent of basic research spending, and 
about 52 percent of both applied and developmental 
activities. (NSF 74-304), 30 pages, $1, US Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402.) 

Pills, Profits, and Politics, by Milton Silverman and 
Philip R. Lee, two academics with extensive experi- 
ence in government dealings with the pharma- 
ceutical industry; an unshrill, well-documented, and 
devastating examination of moneygrubbing under 
the guise of promoting the nation’s health. (403 
pages, $10.95, University of California Press.) 
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Soviets Block Conference for Jewish Scientists 


By jailing many of the key organizers and 
barring Western scientists from attending, Soviet 
authorities have effectively torpedoed an unof- 
ficial international scientific seminar that was 
due to be held on July 1-5 in the Moscow apart- 
ment of Alexander Voronel, a Jewish scientist 
who lost his job when he applied for a visa to 


emigrate to Israel. 


The seminar (SGR Vol IV, No. 10), which was 
organized by 19 Soviet Jewish scientists and spon- 
sored by a number of luminaries from the 
Western scientific establishment, was designed 
as a means of keeping the Soviet scientists, who 
have been fired from their jobs and denied the right 
to attend international scientific meetings, in 
touch with the outside world. The meeting, how- 


ever, would have coincided with Mr. Nixon's visit 
to Moscow, a factor which made it doubly certain 
that the Soviets would not allow it to take place. 

The first indication of official disapproval came 
early in June when Voronel was arrested, inter- 
rogated for several hours, and released after 
being threatened with three months to six years in 
prison if he continued with plans for the seminar. 


Some other organizers of the event were issued 
orders to report to army recruiting offices early in 
July. 

The next step was that Intourist, the official 
Soviet travel agency which organizes visits of 
foreigners to the Sovier Union, informed Western 
scientists planning to attend the seminar that 
their 10-day Soviet tour had been cancelled. The 
move, which is equivalent to denying visas to 
enter the Soviet Union, effectively prohibited any 
international participation in the event. 

Finally, Soviet authorities began rounding up 
Jewish dissidents the weekend before Nixon’s 
visit and throwing them into jail to prevent 
demonstrations from marring the summit meeting. 
Among those arrested were Voronel and at least 
five other organizers of the seminar. Further- 
more, it has been reported that one organizer, 
Vitaly Rubin, has been told that he could be 
charged with treason for planning the seminar. 
The charge could carry a death penalty. 

At the beginning of last week, the scientists 
were still reportedly in jail, and it is assumed that 
they will be kept there until Nixon’s visit is over. 


News Notes: NSF Industry Panel, New NAS Unit... . 


NSF Director H. Guyford Stever, acting in his 
capacity as Science Advisor to the White House, 
has established an informal panel of industrial 
R&D executives to provide advice on science- 
policy questions. The panel reflects, in part, 
Stever’s long-promised intention to establish lines 
of communication between himself and the scien- 
tific community to replace the President's Science 
Advisory Committee, which was abolished last 
year along with the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology. 

The industry R&D panel is essentially a list of 
people—now numbering about 90, but which will 
eventually expand to about 100—to be consulted 
for their views on specific problems and 
proposals. According to Tom Hogan, the NSF staff 
member in charge of the panel, each member will 
probably be consulted two or three times a year 
on an informal, ad-hoc basis. 

The panel will supplement the occasional meet- 
ings which Stever holds with the presidents of 
scientific societies and with research directors of 
some of the largest US high-technology companies. 


Academy of Engineering—a Commission on Socio- 
technical Systems has been formed under the 
chairmanship of Harvey Brooks, dean of Engi- 
neering and Applied Physics at Harvard. The 
commission, which assumes responsibility for 
a number of existing NRC committees, is described 
by one Academy official as a ‘‘holding operation” 
pending formation of an Assembly of Engineer- 
ing—a move which signifies final reconciliation 
between NAS and NAE. 

The new commission includes a number of key 
figures in the fields of science, technology, and 
education, including James S. Coleman of Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Edward E. David Jr., former presi- 
dential science adviser; William Garrison, 
Berkeley; Bernard Gifford, New York City Board 
of Education; Edwin Haefele, Resources for the 
Future, Inc.; William Linvill, Stanford; Kenneth 
McKay, Bell Labs; Joseph H. Newman, Tishman 
Research Corp.; Richard R. Nelson, Yale; Donald 
A. Schon, MIT, and Ernst Weber, NRC. 


The first of a series of bibliographies of publica- 
tions resulting from NSF’s program of Research 
Applied to National Needs (RANN) is to be published 
this summer. Copies may be ordered from the RANN 
Document Center, Room 601, 1800 G St. Nw., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20550. 


As part of the reorganization of the National 
Research Council—the operating arm of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and the National 
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R&D Urged to Prepare for New Budget System 


Since Congressional reform, like abstinence, is 
more often pledged than practiced, the realities of 
the new budgeting system that both houses recently 
voted to adopt are far from clear. But already there 
are suggestions that research is not likely to fare well 
under the new system, which calls for Congress to 
establish a total budget figure—as the Executive 
now does—and then adjust individual spending pro- 
grams to conform to the overall total. 

The effect, it is contended by proponents of the 
new system, will be to clarify the relative worthiness 
of competitors for available funds, instead of, as is 
now more or less the case, having dozens of ap- 
propriations subcommittees writing checks without 
reference to what's in the bank. 

One of the first warnings of the new system's pos- 
sibly adverse effects on research was expressed 
when the National Science Foundation appeared 
before the House appropriations committee in April 
to defend its budgetary request, and Rep. Edward J. 
Roush (D-Ind.) used the occasion to express some 
thoughts about difficulties that may lie ahead. 
Roush, who is not especially influential in NSF’s 
budgetary affairs, did not deliver an impeccable 
analysis of the ins and outs of budget reform, but he 
is an industrious and intelligent legislator and his 
ruminations merit notice. Observing that the House 
Committee last year voted to defer an $8.4 million 
appropriation for the Very Large Array radio 
telescope, and then agreed in conference with the 
Senate to provide $5 million, Roush went on to say: 

‘In deferring the project, I don’t believe the Com- 
mittee was taking a position against basic research 
or against the usefulness of the project. Rather, I 
think we were making the choice on the basis of 
budget priorities. With the coming of budget reform, 
we will be under increased pressures to make these 
kinds of choices. . . .”” 

NSF officials responded that the amounts they 
sought represented the outcome of priority-making 
among various research possibilities. But Roush 
then pointed out to them that, under the new 
budgeting system, research programs would not 
only be competing with each other, but with all other 
aspirants for federal support: 

‘., .I think I see ahead of us some very difficult 
times for you (NSF) and for NASA and for other 
research programs, because we are going to be in a 
position where we are not just going to be discussing 
this (research support) bill. We are going to have 
your program placed side by side with other very, 
very practical programs such as housing and educa- 
tion, and the contrast is going to be more stark and 
morally [clear?] to people . . . because we are going 
to have to set priorities.” 


Roush concluded by saying that ‘‘We are going to 
have to look at this very realistically. We are going 
to have a harder job of selling your program and you 
are going to have to be very, very persuasive, not 
that you haven’t been.”’ 

Sentiments similar to Roush’s were expressed by 
Senator William Proxmire (D-Wisc.) when the NSF 
budget came before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Selecting a fat target that was once a 
Congressional favorite, but of which little has been 
heard in recent years—titles of social science 
research projects—Proxmire said he was concerned 
about their cost and relevance during a period of 
national economic difficulty. 

‘I am concerned about the very high investigator 
salaries,” he said, “‘often in excess of an annual rate 
of $35,000 a year. I am concerned with the relevancy 
of the subject matter, whether it meets the congres- 
sionally enunciated goal of being extremely 
important to human effort and welfare.” 

Proxmire continued: “One is entitled, ‘Interper- 
sonal Relations Within the Family.’ It will cost 
$154,300. The principal investigator will receive 
$7212 for two months’ work, averaging out to 
$43,000 a year.” 

After citing several other examples, Proxmire 
said, “‘The principal investigators have good ideas 
and the best intentions in their work. As a public of- 
ficial, it is my job to sort out and examine the priori- 
ties within an agency and see to it that the tax- 
payers’ best interests are involved. At a time when 
inflation rages, production is down, and many are 
out of work, it is very difficult to look at some of 
these studies and justify this type of expenditure of 
the average taxpayer's money.” 


——— EES 
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Administration Seeks to Shift EPA Research Role 


Skirmishes are now taking place in Washington 
over which programs should be transferred from 
existing departments and agencies of the federal 
government to the Energy Research and 
Development Agency (ERDA) when it is finally 
established. One of the more prominent battles 
concerns the energy R&D programs of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, and the latest clash on 
that front took place recently on the floor of the 
Senate. 

The nub of the matter is that when the Administra- 
tion proposed the establishment of ERDA, it 
recommended a number of programs which would 
be transferred into the new agency, including EPA’s 
research programs on stationary emissions control 
and on curbing automobile pollution. But Senator 
Edmund S. Muskie (D.-Me.) objected to such a move 
on the basis that the research should not be separat- 
ed from EPA’s regulatory responsibilities. 

Muskie’s view prevailed during consideration of 
the ERDA legislation by the Senate Government 
Operations Committee, and the bill—which should 
be considered by the Senate sometime this month 
—has those programs retained by EPA. 

Undaunted, however, the Administration tried to 
end run the ERDA bill by getting a provision put into 
the energy R&D appropriations bill (SGR Vol. IV, No. 
10) which would give EPA authority to transfer some 
of its funds to other agencies of the federal govern- 
ment. Such an amendment was put into the bill by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, but Muskie 
fought it on the Senate floor. 

According to Muskie, the provision could be ‘‘an 
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attempt by the Office of Management and Budget to 
bring about a transfer of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency’s pollution-control technology research 
program to other agencies and eventually to the 
Energy Research and Development Administration 
once it is established. In short, I see it as an attempt 
to circumvent the normal legislative process.” 
Muskie raised a point of order against the 
transfer authority on the basis that it was not 
germane to the appropriations bill, and the move 
succeeded by a vote of 50 to 40. Since no such provi- 
sion was in the House-passed measure, Muskie’s 
action removed the provision entirely from the bill. 
During the Senate debate, however, Senator 
Hiram L. Fong (R-Hawaii), ranking Republican on 
the Appropriations subcommittee which deals with 
EPA's budget, read a letter from EPA Administrator 
Russell Train, asking that the transfer authority be 
put into the bill. During committee hearings by the 
Government Operations Committee on the ERDA bill, 
Muskie charged that such requests from EPA 
officials are the result of OMB pressure, and that 
EPA does not want to lose its energy R&D programs. 
Furthermore, Muskie said that he has asked EPA 
what plans the agency has for using its transfer 
authority, and EPA officials could not suggest a 
single project. 
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